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CHAPTER Z 



NATURE AND SCOPE OP THE STUDY 



Introduction 



To achieve the essential task of establishing balance between 
freedom and order, state governments continuously sought ways of recon 



late eighteenth century to the twentieth century. One means by which 
states regulated and controlled special occupational groups, such as 
the professions, was licensure of the practitioner. Ordinarily 9 the 
licensing function was delegated to state boards specially created for 
this purpose. According to Fesler, some state licensing boards were 
controlled by the professions, while others were not. The degree of 
professional autonomy attained by some professions was in direct 
relationship to the extent of professional control over licensing.^ 

Stateme nt of the Problem 



The purpose of this nation-wide study was to compare the compo- 
sition, characteristics, and current licensing practices of state 



licensing boards for educational administration with seven other pro- 
fessions; namely: accountancy, architecture, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, and nursing. 

To establish the status of the boards, three major areas of 
inquiry were organized for examination. Specific factors in each of 



clling the demands of special groups with the public interest from the 



(Chicago . ft. wnneuy ana sons company, 1942) , p. 46 
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the three following areas were investigated to determine the boards 1 
status. 

i 

*4 

Composition of the licensing boards for the eight professions . 
This area of the survey determined: 

1. the number of members required on the state licensing boards , 

2. the proportion of men to women on state licensing boards , 

3. the age ranges of board members, 

4. the years served in board membership, 

5. the occupational status of the board members, 

6. the highest degrees attained by board members. 

Characterise ics of the .licensing boards . nils area of the survey 
determined: 

1. how members were selected for board membership, 

2. the dependency status of licensing boards, 

3. the mechanics of issuing licenses used by the licensing boards 

4. the regulatory status of licensing boards, 

5. qualifications for board membership, 

6. the degree of state support of state licensing boards, 

7. methods by which boards were financed, 

8. methods by which board members were remunerated. 

Current licensing practices £f the licensing boards . This area 
of the survey determined: 

1. standards for conferring licenses, 

2* the status of comity, reciprocity, or licence endorsement 
among the states in granting licenses within the same 
professions. 
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3* methods of license renewal, 

4. the status of appeal procedures, 

5. the frequency of appeals, 

6. who held appeal hearings. 

Importance of the Study 

As a result of political pressure from the older professional 
societies during the period from the late eighteenth century to the 
early twentieth century, state governments enacted legislation which 
required the professions to license all practitioners This function 
was ordinarily delegated to professional licensing boards which were 
empowered to grant licenses, either at their discretion or when a 
legal, prearranged set of standards was met. The requirements varied 
from profession to profession because of the historical settings in 
which they were deve?ioped and the unique factors which distinguished 
each group from the other. In spite of the differences among professions, 
most have followed similar steps in their evolutionary development.^ 

Professional licensure . In 1910, professional persons constituted 
4.7 per cent of the total labor force; 5.2 per cent in 1920; 6.7 per 
cent in 1930; 6.8 per cent in 1940. In 1950 and 1960, professional 



2 

Council of State Governments, Occupational Licensing Legislation 
in the States (Chicago: Council of State Governments, 1952), p. 14. 

dealer, gg. cit . . p. 47. 

4 

T. M. Stinnett, The Teacher and Professional Organisations 
(third edition; Washington, D. C. : National Education Association, 

1956), p. 9. 
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persons constituted 8*0 per cent and 12.0 per cent, respectively, of 
the total labor force, or 4,342,880 and 7,156,800 people. 5 Within the 
professional ranks of educational administration, there were 102,925 
school administrators in 1963.** 

In 1960 there were 7,324,906 accountants and auditors, 30,329 
architects, 87,110 dentists, 869,716 technical engineers, 209,684 
lawyers and judges, 590,569 nurses and 230,307 physicians and surgeons.^ 
In 1952, the Council of State Governments reported that the 
states enacted legislation which required education and/or experience 
qualifications and licensure as conditions of entrance into the practice 
of approximately seventy-five occupations. 8 The 3,750 licensing boards 
for the seventy-five professions wielded considerable state given power. 

Prior to 1949 only limited examination and study were made of 
licensing boards, although their operation involved several thousand 
persons. The United States Office of Education conducted a survey of 
state departments of education in 1949, in which the general conpositlon 



^United States Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
States : 1930. Sixty-first number (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1930), p. 57; United States Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract q £ the United States ; 1944-45 . Sixty-sixth number /Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1945), p. 57; United States Bureau of the 
Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States : 1965 . 86th Annual 
edition (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1965), p. 121. 

^United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education the United States 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1963-64), p. 28. 

^United States Bureau of the Census, United States Census gf 

fiffiSiSUSS' 1960. Occupational Characteristics, (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960), pp. 1-2. 

^Council of State Governments, ££• clt . , p. 12. 
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of state boards of education was determined. 9 A trend was developing 
toward appointment of board members by state governors; It was 

f indicated that in order to represent the people well, a board should 

i 

t i 

have nine to twelve members. Four states required some of the board 
members to be professional educators, while nine states had no state 
boards of education at all. 

In 1926 Schrammel conducted a study of the organization of state 
departments of education. His findings on the organization of state 
boards of education indicated that the number of these boards increased 
from twenty-nine to forty^one between 1890 and 1925. Earlier, most of 
the boards were composed chiefly of appointive-ex officio members. By 
^925, with the exception of the state superintendent and the governor, 
ex officio members were almost entirely eliminated. The appointment of 
members who did not hold ex officio memberships was vested in the 
governor in nearly all states. 

Schrammel indicated that a board from five to nine members could 
work efficiently without domination by one person, and still be 
adequately representative of the people. In most cases, board members 
were compensated for expenses. No conclusions as to board functions 
were drawn, except that state boards of education control all of the 
educational interests in some of the states. 




Fred F. Beach and Andrew A. Gibbs, The Structure of State Deoart- 
JSSS&& S£ Education. Federal Security Agency, United States Office of 
Education, Misc., No. 10 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), 
pp. 3-8. 

1C Henry E. Schrammel; Organization £f State Departme nts of 
jMugatioa (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press, 1926), 

pp. 12-23. 




Fesler made a general study of state regulatory agencies in which 
tie tried to determine the effect of professional autonomy and regulation 
upon (1) the professions being licensed, and <2) the public interest.** 
He concluded that: (1) some sort of liaison or channel of connunicafion 

should be established between the professional specialists on the 
boards and the public interest, (2) the requirements for professional 
candidates should be raised no higher than to keep out the inefficient, 

(3) the government should impose more effective means of control over 
the professions. 

Lieberman pointed out that the factors causing growth in the ranks 
of professional groups and the evolving forces which determined their 
occupational status could be applied to upgrade the profession of educe* 
ticn. The licensing characteristics were important with respect to their 
effect on professional control of the practitioner.*^ 



J^egsiqnal autonomy. As a result of the Flexner report in 

1910, the medical profession was able to raise its professional standards 

and attain a status of professional autonomy it had not before 
13 

achieved. The same effect was achieved for the dental profession 
after the 1926 Gie. report. 14 A major part of thli autonomy was in the 



“Fesler, sit., pp. 66-60. 

12 Myron Lieberman, Education £8 , Profession (Englewood Cliffs, 
Hsw Jersey i Prentice Hell, Inc., 1956) „ pp. 95-105. 

13 

Ahraham Flestner, Medical Bducetlon the United States and 
(Hew forks Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 

19 10/, p. 346. 

. !„ l “ 1 *f J - Ci “* - Bmtrt is its Potted Sftea and 

(Hew Yorks The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1926), p. 692. 
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bawls of the state and national associations. Fesler indicated that 
state licencing boards for each of these professions were delegated 
control over entry into and expulsion from the professions. Standards 
of performance within the professional group were also upheld by these 

boards. ^5 

F.n.ch and Wilson observed that as the American community changed 
from a rural to an urban one, there was a corresponding increase in 
population, there was a demand for increased specialised school adminis- 
trative services,, and there was a constant consolidation of school 
districts which was taking place. The implication was that greater 
professlonallsation of the educational administrator was necessary. 16 
Could the profession upgrade itself by means of the current scope of 
licencing autonomy it possessed? 

There was a growing abundance of literature directly related to 
■any aspects of the expanding professional group. Want of literature 
dealing with the comparative development of the licensing phase of 
educational administration evidenced the need for the study. 

Hsthod of Procedure 

Basic research procedure utilized in this study was the descrip- 
tive survey, which was divided into three phases: (1) review of 

literature, (2) survey of licensing boards in the fifty states, and 
(3) comparative analysis of the composition, characteristics, and 



15 Pe®ler, eg. cit., pp . 46-55. 
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licensing practices of the state licensing boards for educational 
administration with accountancy, architecture, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, end nursing. Mte review of literature, the survey, and 
the comparative analysis vera accomplished by the following procedure. 

Review literature . The objective of the first phase was to 
establish the rationale for the items to be used in the survey instru- 
ments. The review of literature indicated that certain specific factors 
delineated board composition, characteristics and licensing practices. 
These reviews were pieced at the beginning of Chapter II and Chapter III. 

SlR IfflM SJL licensing boards in fifty states . The purpose of 
the second, or survey phase, was to determine the current status of the 
(I) board members, (2) licensing boards, and (3) licensing procedures 
of the eight profeeeione. Date were collected by meant of two survey 
instruments. The iteme used in the instruments were formulated by 
reviewing the literature and then presenting them for criticism and 
refinement to four persons recognized as authorities in the field of 
licensure and state licensing boards. By means of the first instrument, 
personal date were collected from members of the state licensing boards, 
by means of the second instrument, data related to board characteristics 
and licensing practices were collected from the board secretaries. 

State departments of education, state directories, statutes, end state 
licensing board chairman elao helped in collecting data about state 
licensing boards.. 

The instruments were administered to all board members and boarrd 
secretaries. The date collected from the instruments were placed on 
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data collection sheets for investigation. The findings were then 
reported in tabular form. As a result, the composition, characteristics, 
entrance requirements, end licensing procedures and practices of each 
profession were determined. 

There were 1,673 copies of the first instrument which were 
forwarded to the members on 397 state licensing boards. Tabulations 
indicated that 89.4 per cent, or 1,495 instruments were returned. There 
were 397 copies of the second instrument which were forwarded to the 
board secretaries. Tabulations indicated that 265 instruments, or 66.8 
per cent of the total were returned. 

The composition of the boards' membership was examined by means 
of grouping and tabulating such characteristics as age, j ex, board 
status, educational, occupational, and professional background. 

The characteristics of the boards were established through 
tabulating personal qualifications required of board members, methods 
of gaining board membership, and board financial procedures. 

The licensing practices of the boards were established by 
tabulating: methods of applying for licenses; methods of granting 
licenses; degree of responsibility for issuance of licenses; period 
for which license was issued; age of licensee; moral requirements; 
educational and experiential requirements. A tabulation was also made 
of the codas of ethica controlling the boards, comity and/or reciprocity, 
and the procedure used in cases of appeal. 

Comparative analysis . The purpose of the last phase was to 
compare educational adminlatratration with seven other professions. The 
composition, characteristics, and licensing practices of the state 
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licensing boards for educational administration obtained in step two 
were compared with the state licensing boards of the seven other • 
professions. 

Pel imitations 

It was not the purpose of this study to: determine whether or 
not a monopoly existed in each profession: review the educational 
requirements for licensure in each profession; examine, evaluate, or 
question the efficiency of operations or the effectiveness of the 
policies of state licensing boards. 

Definition of Terms 

License. Licensing in this study referred to a regulatory 
device by which the state protected the people from injury to health, 
security, and welfare by allowing professional groups to set up 
standards of admission to and internal control of their ranks. 17 

It &SPRffo g jtftftSi!* A licensing; board in this study consisted of 
an official state group which issued licenses for admission to practice 
in a profession. 



ppmppypEiye Professional groups . The seven professional 
groups which were compared to educational administration in this study 
were (1) accountancy, (2) architecture, (3) dentistry, (4) engineering, 
(5) law, (6) medicine, and (7) nursing. 



st C ‘f pbe , 1 , 1 B 1 S sk » Uakla las MUHatn (fourth edition; 

St. Paul, Minnesota: West Publishing Cospany , 1951) , p, 1067. 
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CHAPTER II 

IB CONSTRUCTION AND FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY INSIRWfiNTS 
FOR CURRENT BOARD COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERISTICS 

fittMtt of Chapter 

The purpose of this chapter wee to survey and -ompere the 
composition and characteristics of state licencing hoards for educational 
administration with seven other professions. A review of the literature 
revealed a narrow variety of factors by which state licensing boards 
were reviewed. These factors were compiled, classified, and summarized 
into a comprehensive set of items by which the composition and character* 
istics of state licensing boards were determined. Further verification 
of the items was accomplished through the involvement of four persons 
recognized as authorities in the area of licensure and state licensing 
boards. 

Next, two data collecting instruments were developed. The first 

Instrument yst sent to members of state licensing boards. The second 

• • * + 

instrument was sent to the executive secretaries of state licensing 

* 

bearda , The returned data war. put onto data collection sheets. Theta 

compilations ware then tabulated. The raat of the chapter was devoted 
' ' * 

1° tl »« !»WU« of the tabulation* dealtn« with board coapoaltlon and 

characteristics . 

r.’ • : . v • '■ 

l£3L items The reviw of literature indicated 

that certein specific factors distinctly delineated board composition 
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■lid characteristics. Will,* Stinnett and Huggett, 8 Llevenun, 3 «nd the 
Council of State Governments*' sought to determine whet the proper role 
of a state licensing board was in relation to the profession and the 
needa which it served. Those factors considered to be pertinent to 
state board conposition and characteristics were presented below. 

Uefcenan stated that • ... the soundest procedure, snd one 
generally advocated in the established professions, is for a state board, 
conposed of practitioners off the profession itself. . . ."5 He pointed 
out that except for eduction, most of tha professions in the Waited 

States have steadily noved toward this criteria of professionalization 
for ilaoit half a ctDtuvjf, 

Will axaslaad the characteristics of stats boards for educational 
administration in tons of tha following factors: 

1. tha occupational status of the board mehber, 

2. tha tana of offlca on tha board, 

3. apodal raqulraaantd for board membership, e.g., aga, sax, 
education. 



United j^Z™!* ** Ernies ^ SLmtW ast A Crasnieetion 
r?:” ii!"* °* Health, Education, end WslfireTunited 

- s- 1 ** SfS f J- own, toammi ni 

1 (Maw York. Tha Macmillan Company, 1963) , pp. 466-470. ^ 

^brron Lieberman, p# 95 . 

Sha Council of Stata Govarnmonts, gg. cit>. pp. g/.gg, 

Nfifon Liabarmcn. , 2 £. cit .. p. 92 . 

Vbart F. Will, 9ft* ftift., pp. 12-17. 
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4* * the methods o f selecting board Members * 

5* the size of the board , 

6. the legal status of the board* e.g.* board services* methods 
of finance* remuneration of member* uses of fees* 

7. the regulatory powers of the board (in granting licenses)* 

8* the degree of board independence. 

The Council of State Governments used factors dealing with pro* 
fessional reputation. It compared state boards of education with the 
state boards for ten other occupations.^ 

Siieberaan felt that proper board evaluation must include 
M • • • the way in which the professional representatives on the 
licensing boards are selected. . . . ,l8 A profession was guided by a 
code of ethics* and* therefore* the licensing board was also to be 
guided by this ethical code. 9 

Schrammel^ examined the historical development of state boards 
of education in terms ofs (1) board composition* (2) board sire* 

(3) legal status of board members* (4) legal qualifications of board 
members* and (5) compensation of board members. 

Items selected. The items which were derived from the review of 
literature were divided into two categories. 



. i 

The Council of State Governments* cit .. pp. 84*89. 

*Ueberman* SSL* cit. . p. 95. 

?JUd„-p. 96. 

I Tba*y B. SchraaMl, **. cit.. pp. 4-15. 
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The first category, composition of state boards, consisted of 
four basic items: 

1. board membership, 

2. length of board service, 

3. professional or occupational status, 

4. educational background. 

The second category, characteristics of state boards, consisted 
of eight items: 

1* qualification for membership, 

2. methods of attaining board membership, 

3. board site (in membership), 

4. remuneration of board members, 

5. number of yearly meetings, 

6« code of ethics, 

7. board regulation powers, 

8. state control of board functions. 

Clarification g£ thg items . To refine and clarify the basic 
items, the two categories were presented to four persons who were 
widely experienced with state licensing boards. 

1. Mrs. M. Annie Leitch, Director, American Nursing Association 
Program for State Boards of Nursing. 

2. Dr. K. H. Crabb, Secretary, The Federation of State Msdical 
Boards. 

3. Mr. C, R. locks. Director, National Conference of Bar 
Bxaminers. 
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4. Dean L. Gustavson, Chairman, National Council of Architectural 
Registration Board# . 

Bach parson vaa asked to criticise and offer suggestions dealing with 
board composition and qualifications for membership, 

Ihe items were next presented to the author's dissertation advisor. 
Dr. M. Chester Nolte, end Dr, Ralph A, Forsythe, the Associate Director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research at the University of Denver for 
further criticism and suggestions. 

As a result of the clarification and suggestions, modifications 
were made in the two major categories of items. It was suggested that 
the first category ought to include the various methods by which board 
members acquired their posts, the age and sex groups to which members 
belonged. The second category was expanded to include methods by which 
boards were financed, and how they disposed of their fees • 

An instrument was developed which set 
forth five major items with twelve subsections. The personal data 
sought included: (1) age, (2) sex, (3) type of board membership held, 

(4) professional status, and (5) education. 

2g£ JRSS8B& 1&2RS2SBSS&* A second instrument was designed, con* 
sisting of eighteen major items with ninety^ two subsections. It 
included items for both characteristics and current licensing prac- 
tices of state boards. The major characteristics sought included: 

(1) regulatory powers, (2) qualifications for membership, (3) legal and 
financial status of the board. The items and findings for board 
procedures were reviewed in Chapter IV of this study. 
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s£ mag Btott. The Colorado boards for the eight 
professions involved in the stud, vere contacted in order to acquire 
the naves and addresses of the executive secretaries and member, on the 
other state licensing boards. During the months of October and Hovember 
1965, letters were written to 397 board secretaries and 1,673 member, 
explaining the purpose of the study, the inportance of their coopera- 
tion in completing the instruments was emphasised. 

Miasm- During the autumn, 1965 waiting period, 223 board 

•eeretarie. and 1,145 board -ember, responded and agreed to cooperate 

in the study. In January, 1966, follow-up letters were sent out to 

those secretaries and board members who did not respond to the initial 

iotters. Of the 175 and 528 follow-up letters sent to board secretaries 

and board members, respectively, 42 additional secretaries and 350 

additional board members agreed to cooperate. Of the total, i 32 board 

secretaries and l 78 board members did not resend. At the end of 

February, 1966, the instruments were forwarded to 265 board secretaries 
1»495 board members « 

Results of the first instrument and that part of the second 
instrument dealing with board characteristics were reported in the 
remainder of Chapter II. The data received were placed on data collec- 
tion sheeta. The findings were organised into twenty tables: (1) eight 

dealt with board compoaition, (2) ten dealt with board characteristics, 

««d (3) two indicated the nuaber of responses. 



Analysis of the Composition of .State licen sing Boards 

Percentage q £ members * response* . There were 1,673 Instruments 
which were forwarded to the members on 397 state licensing boards. It 

was shown in Table I that 89.4 per cent, or 1,495 members, returned 

I 

instruments. The mean number of members contacted per professional 
group was 209.1; the mean number of respondents was 186.9 members, or 
89.5 per cent per professional group. 

Between 94.2 and 100.0 per cent of the boards for each professional 
group except medicine and educational administration returned the instru- 
ments dealing with board composition. 

The educational adminstration group was sent 324 instruments. 

There were 210 respondents, or 64.8 per cent of the members, who 
returned completed copies. It was observed that the returns for educa- 
tional administration were 25.6 per cent less than for all professional 
groups as a whole. The medical group returned 85.3 per cent. 

Methods of obtaining membership . Table II revealed that there 
were three major methods by which people were able to obtain board 
membership: (1) through an ex officio status, (2) appointment by the 

governor, and (3) election. 

Of the three methods cited above, 1,138 members, or 76.1 per cent 
of all respondents, were appointed by the governors of their states. 

There were 99 respondents, or 6.6 per cent who were elected and 6 
respondents, or 0.4 per cent who were ex officio members. 

At least 82.9 per cent or more of the members for each of the 
accountancy, architecture, dentistry, engineering, medicine, and nursing 
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TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE BY BOARD MEMBERS ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS 
FOR EIGHT PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 


Total 

members 

contacted 


Total 

members 

who 

responded 


Percentage 

of members 
who 

responded 


Accountancy 


165 


158 


95.8 


Architecture 

» 


166 


166 


100.0 


Dentistry 


163 


163 


100.0 


Engineering 


182 


182 


100.0 


Law 


206 


194 


94.2 


Medicine 


231 


197 


85.3 


Nursing 


236 


225 


95.3 


Educational 


324 


210 


64.8 


Adminis tr at ion 








Totals 


1673 


1495 


89.4 


Mean response 


209.1 


186.9 


89.5 
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groups vets Appointed by the ititc governors • In contrast * 143 members, 
or 68.0 per cent of the respondents of the educetionel administration 
group, were appointed* 

In the law group, 180 members, or 92*8 per cent of the respondents, 
were appointed by the state bar commission or the state supreme court* 

Other methods of acquiring board membership, which included appointment 
by directors of state departments of commerce, by state civil service, 
by directors of state departments of business regulation, ranged between 
1.2 per cent and 8.2 par cent of the respondents for each professional 
group except law* No respondents, except 0*6 per cent and 2.4 per cent 
of the members in accountancy and educational administration, respectively, 
were ex officio members of the boards. 

Membership bv sex . Table III revealed that 1,237 members, or 
82.7 per cent of all respondents, were male. The male membership on 
the boards for accountancy, architecture, dentistry, engineering, law, 
and medicine ranged from 98.7 to 100*0 per cent within each group* 

In the educational administration group 175 members, or 83.3 per 
cent of the respondents, were male, and 33 members, or 15.7 per cent, 
vara female. 

Membarahip bg age . Table IV was divided into six ranges* Three 
ranges indicated that 1,308 members, or 87*5 per cent of all respondents, 
were between the ages of 36-65. The 36-45 range comprised 21.8 per 
cent, the 46-55 range comprised 36.1 per cent, and the 56-65 range 
comprised 29.6 per cent of all professional groups* 
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TABLE III 



MEMBERSHIP BY SEX ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS FOR EIGHT 
PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 


Total 

respond- 

ents 


Male 


Female 


Did not 
respond to 
Question 


No. 


No. 


Per 

cent* 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


Accountancy 


158 


156 


98.7 


0 


0 


2 


1.3 


Architecture 


166 


166 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Dentistry 


163 


163 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Engineering 


182 


181 


99.5 


1 


.5 


0 


0 


Law 


194 


192 


99.0 


1 


.5 


1 


.5 


Medicine 


197 


195 


99.0 


1 


.5 


1 


.5 


Nursing 


225 


9 


4.0 


216 


96.0 


0 


0 


Educational 

Administration 


210 


175 


83.3 


33 


15.7 


2 


1.0 


Totals 


1495 


1237 




252 




6 




Per Cent of 
Total 


100 




82.7 




16.9 




0.4 
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MEMBERSHIP BY AGE ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS FOR EIGHT 
PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 
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For all professional groups there were no members in the under 
25 range, 2.9 per cent in the 26-35 range and 9.6 per cent in the 66- 
over-range. 

The percentage of members in the seven comparative professional 
groups who were between the ages of 36 and 65 ranged between a low of 
78.9 per cent for law and 94.5 per cent for dentistry. The respondents 
for educational administration who were between the ages of 36-65 
comprised 175 members, ©r 83.3 per cent of the professional group; 

21,4 per cent in the 36-45 range; 34.3 per cent in the 46-55 range; 

27.6 per cent in the 56-65 range. 

Years served oji the board . Table V was divided into five ranges 
for the years which members served on state boards. It was indicated 
that 1,015 members, or 67.9 per cent of all respondents, served on the 
board from 2-10 years. The table further showed that 218 members, or 

14.6 per cent of all respondents, served on the boards from 0-1 year, 
that 184 members, or 12.3 per cent of the respondents, served on the 
boards from 11-20 years. 

The percentage of members who served. on the boards from 2-10 
years in each of the seven comparative professional groups ranged 
between a low of 58.2 per cent for law and a high of 79,8 per cent for 
dentistry. The percentage of members who served on 'he boards from 0-1 
year ranged between 7.7 per cent for medicine and 24.7 per cent for 
accountancy, while the members who served on the boards from 11-20 
years ranged between 2.7 per cent for nursing and 19.8 per cent for 
medicine in each of the comparative groups. 
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TABLE V 

THE NUMBER OF YEARS WHICH BOARD MEMBERS SERVED ON STATE LICENSING 
BOARDS FOR EIGHT PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 


Total 

respond- 

ents 


0-1 

year 


2-10 

years 


11-20 

years 


21-25 

years 


Over 25 
years 


Did not 
respond 
to 

question 




No. 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


Accountancy 


158 


39 


24.7 


108 


68.4 


8 


5.0 


0 


0 


3 


1.9 


0 


0 


Architecture 


166 


23 


13.9 


116 


69.8 


19 


11.5 


5 


3.0 


1 


.6 


2 


1.2 


Dentistry 


163 


17 


10.4 


130 


79.8 


11 


6.8 


2 


1.2 


3 


1.8 


0 


0 


Engineering 


182 


23 


12.6 


117 


64.3 


32 


17.6 


3 


1.6 


7 


3.9 


0 


0 


Law 


194 


28 


14.4 


113 


58.2 


30 


15.5 


2 


1.0 


10 


5.2 


11 


5.7 


Medicine 


197 


15 


7.7 


135 


68.5 


39 


19.8 


4 


2.0 


2 


1.0 


2 


1.0 


Nursing 


225 


45 


20.0 


172 


76.5 


6 


2.7 


1 


.4 


1 


.4 


0 


0 


Educational 
Adminis tra t ion 


210 


28 


13.4 


124 


59.0 


39 


18.6 


6 


2.8 


1 


. 5 


12 


5.7 


Totals 


1495 


218 




1015 




184 




23 




28 




27 




Per Cent of 
Total 


100 




14.6 




67.9 




12.3 




1.5 




1.9 




1.8 



* 
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It was observed that 124 members, or 59.0 per cent of the 
respondents for educational administration, served on the boards from 
2-10 years; 28 members, or 13.4 per cent, and 39 members, or 18.6 per 
cent, respectively, served on the boards from 0-1 year and 11-20 years. 

Occupational status of members . ?able VI was divided into three 
major categories: professional practitioners, lay people, and other pro- 

fessional groups. Professional practitioners, 1,231 in number, comprised 
82.3 per cent of all respondents. It was observed that 173 members, or 
11.6 per cent of. the respondents were lay people, while 35 ‘members, or 2.3 
per cent* of* tfce. respondents were members of other professional groups. 

It was indicated that the percentage of board members in the 
seven comparative professions who were practitioners of the professions 
being licensed ranged between 34.2 per cent for engineering and 98.0 per 
cent for medicine. Lay people on the boards in these seven groups 
ranged between 0 per cent for architecture, dentistry, and law, and 2.5 
per cent for* accountancy, while representation from "other professional 
groups" ranged between 0 per cent for dentistry, engineering, and law 
and 3.0 per cent for architecture. 

In the educational administration group, 20 members, or 9.5 per 
cent of the group *s respondents were practitioners of educational 
administration. Lay people on the boards for this group comprised 163 
members, or 77.6 per cent of the respondents, while representation from 
"other professional groups" comprised 21 members, or 10.0 per cent of 
the respondents. 
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TABLE VI 

OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF BOARD MEMBERS ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS 
FOR EIGHT PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 




Occupations of board members included; 


Total 

respond- 

ents 


profes- 

sional 

practi- 

tioners 


retired 

practi- 

tioners 


lay 

people* 


other 

profes- 

sional 

groups** 


those who 
did not 
respond 




No. 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


Per 

No . cent 


No 


Per 
. cent 


Accountancy 


158 


148 


93.7 


2 


1.3 


4 


2.5 


3 1.9 


1 


0.6 


Architecture 


166 


157 


94.6 


3 


1.8 


0 


0 


5 3.0 


1 


.6 


Dentistry 


163 


159 


97.6 


2 


1.2 


0 


0 


0 0 


2 


1.2 


Engineering 


182 


153 


84.2 


13 


7.1 


1 


.5 


0 0 


15 


8.2 


Law 


194 


186 


95.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


8 


4.1 


Medicine 


197 


193 


98.0 


1 


.5 


1 


.5 


2 1.0 


0 


0 


Nurs ing 


225 


215 


95.5 


2 


.9 


4 


1.8 


4 1.8 


0 


0 


Educational 
Adminis trat ion 


210 


20 


9.5 


5 


2.4 


163 


77.6 


21 10.0 


1 


0.5 


Totals 


1495 


1231 




28 




173 




35 


28 




Per Cent of 
Total 

- 


100 

1 




82.3 




1.9 




11.6 


2.3 




1.9 



* B usiness executive; retired worker; enterpreneur ; executive secretary; clerk* 
housewife; unemployed; student; farmer * 



**Lawyer ; engineer; college president, columnist; educator 
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Years spent jin practicing a profession or occupation . Table VII 
was divided into five ranges: 0-10 years , 11*20 years 9 21*30 years , 

31-40 years, and 41~'more years. It was revealed that 1,235 members, or 
82.6 per cent of the respondents were in the three ranges from 11*40 
years: 30.3 per cent fell in the 11-20 range; 29.4 per cent fell in 

the 21*30 range; 22.9 per cent fell in the 31-40 range. 

The percentage of respondents in the seven comparative groups 
who practiced their professions from 11*40 years ranged between 74.2 
per cent for law and 93.4 per cent for nursing; the respondents in 
these groups who practiced from 11*20 years ranged between 13.2 per 
cent for engineering and 45.6 per cent for accountancy; the respondents 
in these groups who practiced from 21*30 years ranged between 20.1 per 
cent for law and 44.0 per cent for nursing;. the respondents in these 
groups who practiced from 31-40 years ranged between 10.7 per cent for 
accountancy ani 28.3 per cent for dentistry. 

In the educational administration group, 139 members, or 66.2 
per cent of the respondents, practiced their professions or occupations 

i 

from 11-40 years. There were 54 respondents, or 25.7 per cent who 
practiced from 11*20 years, 46 respondents, or 21.9 per cent who practiced 
from 21*30 years, and 39 respondents, or 18.6 per cent, who practiced 
from 31*40 years. 

Table VI indicated that only 20 members, or 9.5 per cent of the 
respondents were practitioners of educational administration, while 
184 members, or 87.6 per cent were lay people or members of other 
professions. 
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In the law and the educational administration groups 21 members, 
or 10.8 per cent, and 28 members, or 13.4 per cent, practiced their 
professions or occupations from 0*10 years, respectively. In the 
engineering, law, and educational administration groups, 39 members, or 
21.4 per cent, 26 members, or 13.4 per cent, and 24 members, or J11.4 
per cent, respectively, were practicing their professions or. occupations 
41-more years. 

Highest degree attained . Table VIII revealed that 877 members, 
or 58.7 per cent of all respondents, held graduate degrees, whereas 
498 members, or 33.3 per cent held undergraduate degrees. 

It was observed that in the seven comparative professions the 
percentage of respondents who held undergraduate degrees ranged between 
a low of 1.5 per cent for medicine and a high of 69.2 per cent for 
architecture. Those respondents in the seven groups who held graduate 
degrees ranged between a low of 19.3 per cent for architecture and a 
high of 98.8 per cent for dentistry. The medical and dental groups, 
respectively, had a membership in which 98.0 per cent and 98.8 per cent 
of the respondents held graduate degrees. The members of the other 
five comparative groups who held graduate degrees varied between a low 
of 19.3 per cent in architecture and a high of 76.8 per cent in law. 

In the educational administration group 76 members, or 36.2 per 
cent of the respondents, held undergraduate degrees. The 107 members 
who held graduate degrees amounted to 50.9 per cent of all respondents 
for this group. 
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TABLE VIII 

HIGHEST DEGREE ATTAINED BY BOARD MEMBERS ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS 
FOR EIGHT PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 


Total 

respond- 

ents 


No degree 


Under 

graduate 

degree 


Graduate 

degree 


No* 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


No. 


Per 

cent 


Accountancy 


158 


28 


17.7 


96 


60.8 


34 


21.5 


Architecture 


166 


19 


11.5 


115 


69.2 


32 


19.3 


Dentistry 


m 


0 


0 


2 


1.2 


161 


98.8 


Engineering 


182 


12 


6.6 


111 


61.0 


59 


32.4 


Law 


194 


3 


1.6 


42 


21.6 


149 


76.8 


Medicine 


197 


1 


.5 


3 


1.5 


193 


98.0 


Nurs ing 


225 


30 


13.3 


53 


23.6 


142 


63.1 


Educational 


210 


27 


12.9 


76 


36.2 


107 


50.9 


Administration 
















Totals 


1495 


120 




498 




877 




Per Cent of 


100 




8.0 




33.3 




58.7 


Total 
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lteg rcc ? hsM la professional areas . Table IX revealed that 
1,103 members, or 73.8 per cent of all respondents, earned degrees in 
their professional areas. 

The members who held degrees in their professional areas in each 
of the seven comparative professions, except accountancy, ranged between 
76.9 per cent for nursing and 96.3 per cent for dentistry. 

The members who did not hold degrees in their professional areas 
in the seven groups ranged between a low of 3.7 per cent for dentistry 
and a high of 44.3 per cent for accountancy. 

In contrast, 15 members, or 7.5 per cent of the respondents in 
the educational administration group, held degrees in their professional 

area; 92.9 per cent of the respondents did not hold degrees in educational 
adsdnis trat ion . 

The accountancy group had 88 members, or 55.7 per cent of the 
group's respondents, who held degrees in their professional area. 



is_uf State Lie engine B oardi 
Pfeggfgtagg gf boards ' responses . There were 397 instruments 



which were forwarded to the executive secretaries of state licensing 
boards for eight professions in fifty states. It was shown in Table X 

that 265 completed instruments, or 66.8 per cent of the total, were 
returned. 



It was indicated that the boards for the seven comparative 
professions which returned the instruments dealing with board character- 
istics and licensing practices, ranged between a low of 54.0 per cent 
for dentistry and a high of 74,0 for nursing. In contrast, 40 boards. 
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TABLE IX 

PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERS ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS WHO HELD 
DEGREES IN THEIR PROFESSIONAL AREAS FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 


1 

Did members hold degrees 


in their professional 


areas? 


Total 

respondents 


Yes 

No . Per cent 


No 

No . Per cent 


Accountancy 


158 


88 


55.7 


70 


44.3 


Architecture 

■ 


166 


144 


86.7 


22 


13.3 


Dentistry 


163 


157 


96.3 


6 


3.7 


Engineering 


182 


162 


89.0 


20 


11.0 


Law 


194 


181 


93.3 


13 


6.7 


Medicine 


197 


183 


92.9 


14 


7.1 


Nursing 


225 


173 


76.9 


52 


23.1 


Educational 

Administration 


210 

t 


15 


7.1 


195 


92.9 


Totals 


1495 


1103 




392 




Per Cent of 
Total 


100 




73.8 


fe 


26.2 
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TABLE X 

DISTRIBUTION OF BOARDS CONTACTED AND BOARDS WHICH RESPONDED 
IN EIGHT PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Professional 

Group 


Total number 
boards 
contacted 


Total 

boards which 
responded 


Percentage 
of the boards 
which responded 


Accountancy 


50 


35 


70.0 


Architecture 


50 


31 


62.0 


Dentistry 


50 


27 


54.0 


Engineering 


50 


31 


62.0 


Law 


50 


33 


66.0 


Medicine 


50 


31 


62.0 


Nursing 


■> 

50 


37 


74.0 


Educational 

Administration 


47 


40 


85.1 


Totals 


397 


265 




Mean Average 


49.6 


33.1 




Per Cent of Total 
Responding 


100 




66.8 
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or 85.1 per cent of the educational administration group, responded. 
The mean average response per professional group was 33.1, whereas, 40 
boards for the educational administration group responded. '\ 

Jha .rgffulatpry status of .the boards . Table XI revealed that 
105 boards, or 77.4 per cent of the respondents, were independent 
bodies. Within this category, 183 boards, or 70.9 per cent of the 
total, were independent boards which were empowered to Issue licenses. 

It was indicated that 60 boards, or 22.6 per cent of the respondents, 
were advisory bodies. 

It was observed that between a low of 60.7 per cent and a high 
of 90.0 per cent of the boards for the seven comparative professions 
were Independent bodies. Within this category, except. for law, the 
boards for the comparative groups which were empowered to issue 
licenses ranged between 67.7 per cent for architecture and 87.1 per 
cent for medicine. The number of boards in the law group which were 
independent bodies empowered to issue licenses were 15, or 45.5 per 
cent of the total of the respondents. 

The boards for the seven comparative professions which were 
advisory bodies ranged between a low of 7.4 per cent and a high of 
36.3 per cent. Within this category, the boards for the comparative 
groups which were empowered to issue licenses ranged between 0 per 
cent for law and 25.8 per cent for architecture. In the law group, 8 
boards, or 24.2 per cent of the respondents were solely advisory bodies. 

In the educational administration group, there were 39 boards, 
or 90.0 per cent of the respondents which were independent bodies. 

Within this category, 29 boards, or 72.5 per cent of the respondents. 
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were independent bodies which were empowered to issue licenses. In the 
category of advisory boards, 1 board, or 2.5 per cent of the boards for 
educational administration, were solely advisory. 

C o d es of ethics. Table XII was divided into five major areas in 
order to determine if a code of ethics was established and if so, by 
what body. The data revealed that 237 boards, or 89.4 per cent of all 
respondents , adhered to codes of ethics. Within this category, 101 
boards, or 38.1 per cent of the respondents adhered to a code of 
ethics established by the national professional associations; 52 boards, 
or 19.6 per cent of the respondents, adhered to codes of ethics 
established by the boards. State professional societies, state supreme 
courts, state professional schools, and state statutes were ’’other 
bodies" which established codes of ethics to which 58 boards, or 21.9 
per cent of the respondents, adhered. 

It was indicated that the percentage of boards in each of the 
seven comparative professions which adhered to codes of ethics estab- 
lished by £he national professional associations ranged between a low 
of 0 per cent in accountancy and a high of 86.5 per cent in nursing. 

The percentage of the boards in each of the seven professions which 
adhered to codes of ethics established by the boards ranged between a 
low of 0 per cent in law and a high of 48.5 per cent in accountancy. 

The percentage of boards in the seven professions which adhered to 
codes of ethics established by "other bodies" ranged between a low of 
0 per cent in architecture and a high of 69.7 per cent in law. The 
law group usually adhered to codes of ethics established jointly by 
the state professional societies and the state supreme courts. 
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* State professional society and the state supreme court, jointly; state school of medicine; local professional society; state statutes 
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In the educational administration group, 20 boards, or 50*0 per 
cent of the respondents, adhered to a code of ethics established by the 
national association; 2 boards, or 2.5 par cent of the respondents, 
adhered to codes of ethics established by the boards; 6 boards, or 15.0 

per cent of the respondents, adhered to codes of ethics established by 
"other bodies." 

Si [ state boards . Table XIII indicated that the mean average 
membership for all boards responding was 6.0 members per board. The 
mean average membership for each professional group varied from 1.3 
below to 2.0 above the mean average for all respondents. 

The actual membership on the boards in each of the seven 
comparative professions ranged between a minimum of 3 members for all 
groups and a maximum of 16 members for law and medicine. The mean 
average membership for each of the seven groups ranged between 4.7 
members for accountancy and 7.5 members for medicine. No boards had 
less than a minimum of three members, but some were twice as large as 
others; e.g., some dental boards had eight members, others had 
sixteen. 

In the educational administration group, the actual membership 
on the boards ranged from 3 to 21 members. The mean average membership 
for the group was 8.0 members. The maximum size of several boards of 
educational administration were almost three times as large as boards 
in the seven other professional groups. 

'i 
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TABLE XIII 

RANGE OF MEMBERSHIP ON STATE LICENSING BOARDS FOR EIGHT 
PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 



Range of board membership 



Profess ional 
Group 


Total boards 
which 
responded 


Minimum 
number of 
members 


Maximum 
camber of 
members 


Mean 

average 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Accountancy 


35 


3 


9 


4.7 


Architecture 


31 


3 


11 


5.3 


Dentistry 


27 

i 


3 


8 


6.0 


Engineering 


31 


3 


11 


5.9 


Law 


33 


3 


16 


6.2 


Medicine 


31 


3 


16 


7.5 


Nurs ing 


37 


3 


15 


6.4 


Educational 


40 


3 


21 


8.0 


Adminis tra t ion 










Totals 


265 








Mean Response 


| 33.1 






6.0 
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£or board membership. In Tablu XIV the results 
of nine major qualifications for board membership «,re tabulated.- 

(1) citizenship, (2) state residence, <3) professional practitioner, 

(4) lay person, (5) minimum age, (6) not beyond a maximum age, 

<7> bonding, (8) professional experience, (9) minimum e du cational 
requirements • 



The data revealed that in all professional groups, 235 boards, 
or 88.7 per cent of the respondents, required their members to be 
citizens; 247 boards, or 93.2 per cent, required their members to be 
•tate residents; 226 boards, or 85.3 per cent, required their members 
to be professional practitioners; 29 boards, or 10.9 per cent, required 
their members to be lay people; 89 boards, or 33.6 per cent, required 
their meters to be a minimum age, 5 boards, or 1.9 per cent, stipulate 
that members could not be beyond a maximum age; 68 boards, or 25.7 per 
cent, required that their members be bonded; 152 boards, or 57.4 per 



cent, required that their professional members have some experience; 

152 boards, or 57.4 per cent, required that their masters have minimum 
educational requirements. 



It was observed that the percentage of boards in each of the 
seven comparative professions which required their members to be 
citizens and state residents ranged between 81.1 per cent in nursing 
and 100.0 per cent in accountancy, dentistry, and medicine. The 
percentage of boards in each of the seven groups which required their 
“embers to be professional practitioners ranged between 94.3 per cent 
In accountancy and 100.0 per cent in dentictry. engineering, and medicine 
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Those boards Which required their members to be lay people ranged 
between 0 per cent In architecture and dentistry, and 11.4 per cent in 
accountancy. The percentage of boards for each of the seven groups 

required their members to be of a minimum age, or not above a 
maximum ranged between a low of 0 per cent for architecture, 
dentistry, and engineering and a high of 60.0 per cent for accountancy. 

The mean minimum age ranged between 21 and 34 years; the mean maximum 
age limit ranged between 60 and 70 years. The percentage of boards 
which required their members to be bonded ranged between 6.1 per cent 
for law and 51.8 per cent for dentistry; those boards which required 
their members to have some professional experience varied between a low 
of 21.2 per cent for law and a high of 100.0 per cent for engineering 
and nursing. No boards had educational requirements for lay members; 
the percentage of boards who required their professional members to 
have minimum educational requirements ranged between a low of 32.3 per 

cent in architecture and engineering and a high or 93.5 per cent in 
medicine. 

In the educational administration group it was observed that 33 
boards, or 88.7 per cent of the respondents, required their members to 
be citizens; 35 boards, or 87.5 per cent, required members to be state 
residents; 6 boards, or 15.0 per cent, required members to be practitioners; 
19 boards, or 74.5 per cent, required members to be lay persons; 8 
boards, or 20.0 per cent, required members to be of a minimum age; 1 
board, or 2.5 per cent, stipulated that members could not be above a 
maximum age. The mean average minimum age was 21 years, while the 
maximum mean age was 30 years. In 2 boards, or 5.0 per cent. 
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members had to be bonded. No members t either lay or professional, were 

required to have experience or minimum educational requirements. 

* 

Methods of attaining board membership . It was established that 
there were three major methods, or combinations thereof, of obtaining 
board membership: appointment, election, or ex officio status. In 

Table XV it was revealed that in 230 boards, or 86.7 per cent of all 
respondents, membership was attained by means of appointment. 

There were 18 boards, or 6.8 per cent of the respondents, in which 
board members were elected. Board members were selected by a combination 

of the three major methods in 15 boards, or 5.7 per cent of the 

* 

respondents; a combination of appointment and election was used in 2 
boards, or 0.8 per cent of the respondents. 

It was observed that the percentage of boards in the seven 
comparative professions in which members were appointed by the state 
governors ranged between 87.1 per cent in medicine and 100.0 per cent 
in architecture, engineering, and nursing. The percentage of boards in 
which members were elected, ranged between 0 per cent for accountancy, 
architecture, engineering, and nursing, and 11 B 1 per cent for dentistry. 
No boards for each of the seven comparative professions, except 
accountancy and medicine indicated that their members were selected 
by a combination of the three major methods; in accountancy and medicine, 
respectively, 2.9 per cent and 3.2 per cent of the boards indicated that 
their members were selected by this combination method. 

In the educational administration group, it was indicated that 
board members were appointed in 17 boards, or 42.5 per cent of the 
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respondents. In 9 boards, or 22.5 per cent of the respondents, it was 
indicated that board members were elected; in 13 boards, or 32.5 per 
cent of the respondents, it was indicated* that board members were 
selected by a combination of the three major methods; in 2 board, or 
2.5 per cent of the respondents, it was iuaicated that board members 

9 

i 

were selected by a combination of appointment and election. 

Average number of meetings held . Table XVI divided "average 
number of meetings held," into three categories: (1) meetings required 

by statute or board by~laws in one year, (2) the number of meetings 
held between July 1, 1964 and June 30, 1965, and (3) the required 
number of meetings that a member must attend. 

In the seven professional groups, an average of zero to two 
meetings were required in one year. In contrast, the educational 
administration group required an average of five meetings per year. 

The six groups actually held an average of from zero to nine meetings 
between July 1, 1964 and June 30, 1965; the educational administration 
group also held an average of nine meetings per year. None of the 

j 

eight professional groups required that members must attend any meetings. 

State support of the boards . The degree of board dependence on 
support from the state was established in terms of office space, staff 
and secretarial help allowed the board. Table XVII revealed that 
slightly more than 50 per cent of all respondents used office space 
provided by the states; slightly less than 50 per cent employed office 
staff 8 and secretaries provided by the states. 
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TABLE XVI 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEETINGS MELD BY STATE LICENSING BOARDS 

PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 


FOR EIGHT 




Average numbed meetings 


• 

• 


Professional 

Group 


required in 
one year 


held betweer. 
July 1, 1964- 
June 31, 1965 


must a member 
attend in one 
year 




fro. 


No. 


No. 


Accountancy 


1 


7 


0 


Architecture 


0 


0 


0 


Dentistry 


1 


5 


0 


Engineering 
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* Retirement plan; use of supreme court staff; statistical staff; exam readers; automobile; legal assistance; 
clerk; consultant; accounting service; investigators 
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The percentage of boards in the seven comparative professions 
which utilized office space ranged between a low of 40,0 per cent for 
accountancy to a high of 59.5 per cent for nursing. It was indicated 
that the percentage of boards which employed office staffs and secre- 
taries ranged between a low of 30.3 per cent for law and a high of 61.3 
per cent for architecture. 

In the educational administration group 26 boards, or 65.0 per 
cent of the respondents, uMized office space. There were 23 boards, 
or 57.5 per cent which employed office staffs and 30 boards, or 75.0 
per cent which employed a secretary. 

Methods bg which boards ware financed . A number of categories 
were established to determine how boards were financed. Fees, dues, 
state appropriations or combinations of these three methods were the 
means by which boards were financed. 

Table XVIII indicated that 90 boards, or 34.0 per cent of all 
respondents, were financed by fees; 81 boards, or 30.6 per cent were 
financed by general state appropriations; and 46 boards,, or 17.4 per 
cent were financed by a combination of fees and dues. 

It was indicated that the percentage of boards for the seven 
comparative professional groups which were financed by fees ranged 
between a low of 16.1 per cent for engineering and a high of 61.2 per 
cent for medicine. The percentage of boards which were financed by 
general state appropriations ranged between 6.1 per cent for law and 
32.3 per cent for engineering. Boards which were financed by fees and 
dues ranged from a low of 9.1 per cent for law and a high of 37.0 per 
£ov dentistry. The percentage of boards in the seven groups which 



METHODS BY WHICH STATE LICENSING BOARDS WERE FINANCED 
IN EIGHT PROFESSIONS IN THE FIFTY STATES FOR 1966 
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were financed by fees and state appropriations ranged between 8.1 per 
Gent for nursing and 18.5 per cent for dentistry. 

In contrast, although boards for educational administration 
Collected fees, none were financed by fees alone, or by a combination 
of fees and dues. There were 34 boards, or 85.0 per cent of the 
respondents, which were financed by general state appropriations, 
and 1 board, or 2.5 per cent of the respondents, were financed by 
a combination of fees and appropriations. 

Uses of fees . It was determined that there were six possible 
general uses of fees. . Table XIX revealed that a majority of all 
respondents used any one of three major methods of using fees. The 
first method, retaining fees in a fund, was used by 125 boards, or 47.2 
per cent of the respondents. The second method employed, turning fees 
over to the state, was used by 90 boards, or 33.9 per cent of the 
respondents. The third method, in which the state deposited the fees 
into a special account for board use, was used by 34 boards, or 12.8 
per cent pf the respondents. The percentage of boards for the seven 
comparative professional groups which retained their fees in a fund 
ranged between a low of 32.3 per cent for engineering and a high of 
71.0 per cent for architecture. The percentage of boards which tursod 
their fees over to the state ranged between 15.2 per cent for law and 
29.7 per cent for nursing. The percentage of boards whose funds were.-* 
deposited into a special fund by the state for the boards ranged between 
a low of 0 per cent for architecture and a high of 35.5 per cent for 
engineering. 

In educational administration, although boards were not financed 
by fees alone, 3 boards, or 7«5 per cent of the respondents, retained 
their fees in a fund; 32 boards, or 80.0 per cent of the respondents, 

ERIC 
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Examination fees; license fees, registration fees; penalty fees; renewal fees 
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turned their fees over to the state; no boards' funds were deposited 
into a special fund by the state. 

I&thods by which members were remunerated . The two most common 
methods by which board members were remunerated for their services were 
tabulated in Table XX. Of the two methods used, 147 boards, or 55.5 
per cent of all respondents, reimbursed their members for a combination 
of actual services rendered the board and expenses incurred while on 
board duty. There were 68 boards, or 25.7 per cent of all respondents, 
which reimbursed members only for expenses incurred. A third method, 

reimbursement for actual services was used by 26 boards, or 9.8 per cent 
of the respondents. 

Those boards in the seven comparative professions which reimbursed 
their members for incurred expenses, ranged between a low of 7.4 per 
cent for dentistry and a high of 41.9 per cent for architecture for 
each group. The percentage of boards which reimbursed their members 
for actual services and incurred expenses ranged between a low of 36.5 
for law and a high of 65.7 per cent for accountancy. Those boards which 
reimbursed their members for actual services ranged between 5.7 per cent 
for accountancy and 18.5 per cent for dentistry. 

There were 13 boards, or 32.5 per cent of the respondents in the 
educational administration group, reimbursed their members for incurred 
expenses; 15 hoards, or 37.5 per cent, which reimbursed their members 
for actual services and incurred expenses; 3 boards, or 7.5 per cent, 
which reimbursed their members for actual services. 
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* Annually; semiannually; monthly; biweekly; examination fees; time allowed for grading examinations; 
appropriations from the state professional association 





CHAPTER nr 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND FINDINGS OF THE INSTRUMENT 
FOR CURRENT LICENSING PRACTICES OF THE BOARDS 

r } 

Purpose of This Chapter 

The purpose of this chapter was to survey and compare the current 
licensing practices of state licensing boards for educational administra- 
tion with seven other professions. A review of the literature revealed 
a narrow variety of factors by which state licensing boards were reviewed. 
These factors were compiled \ classified, and summarised into a compre- 
hensive sec of items by which the current licensing practices of state 
licensing boards were determined. Further verification of the items 
was accomplished through the involvement of four persons recognised as 
authorities in the area of licensure and state licensing boards. 

Next, a data collecting instrument was developed. The instrument 
was sent to the executive secretaries of state licensing boards. The 
returned data were put onto data collection sheets. These compilations 
wire then tabulated. The rest of the chapter was devoted to the results 
and the findings of the tabulations dealing with current licensing 
practices. 

Constru ction of the Instruments 

JteteaiiR JS£ items selected . The review of literature indicated 
that certain specific factors distinctly delineated board condos it ion 



